nised Jean-Frangois and only then smiled. They had served in
the same reconnaissance corps during the war.

"You haven't changed, old boy," said Felix, "still young and
handsome."

"How about you, let's see . . ." said Jean-Francois.

He wanted to'pull off Felix la Tonsure's hat to laugh at the bald
spot that had won him his nickname. The other stopped him.

"I'm afraid of draughts," he said curtly.

"How is it you're in Nice? What about your garage in Le-
vallois?" asked Jean-Frangois.

"The Fritzes wanted me to work on their repair jobs. So you
can imagine I left them some wrecks," said Felix.

His full, alert face had assumed that noncommittal expression
of his which Jean-Frangois had seen when he was in ambush or
on patrol. He was a brave man, straightforward, aboveboard, as
Jean-Frangois liked men to be.

"Let's have a drink," he said.

But Felix refused. They would drink later. First he wanted to
speak to Jean-Frangois.

They went down a quieter street.

"What are you doing in civilian life at the moment ?" asked
Felix.

"Why, nothing at all," said Jean-Frangois.

"And against the Bodies?"

"Why . . . nothing either," said Jean-Frangois, more slowly.

"Why not?"

"I don't know . . ."said Jean-Frangois. "How are you going
to go about it? Not much you can do, alone. . . . And there's
nobody around. * . ."

"Well, I've got some work for you, you bum," said Felix.
"Something just made for you. Secret papers to carry on the Q,T.
and weapons to hide and teaching bright little boys to outwit the
cops and the Gestapo, A real reconnaissance corps job. "A great
life."

**A great life," Jean-Frangois repeated.

The one he was leading had suddenly become unbearable to him,

"You'll have to get'up early," said Felix, "and spend nights on
the road without knowing what it's all about, without trying to
find out"